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HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES; 
With a Sketch of the General State of the Church in 
the Thirteenth Century. 


Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 


{Exrracr.] 

Peter. Well, mother, I suppose we shall hear 
no more of the Waldenses; for they were all 
either destroyed or scattered abroad among other 
people, in the persecutions you told us about last 
night. 

Mother. Although hunted like wild beasts, 
yet they were not utterly destroyed. The story 
of their sufferings were spread throughout Europe, 
and filled every feeling heart with horror, and 
with compassion for the victims of Popish zeal. 
But their most active and powerful friend was 


Oliver Cromwell, who was then at the head of 


the British nation. 
Samuel. 


hearted and cruel to be touched with the suffer- 
ings of others. 
Mother. Although despotic in his government, 


religion. He opposed Popery with all his might, 
and even seemed anxious to promote religion. 


yeason to think he was a true Christian. 


poor Waldenses so much? 


I am anxious to hear. 
Mother. 


of this afflicted people. 


purse, . 


Caroline. How much was that, mother? 
Mother. 


dollars. 
their relief. He then sent letters to all the 


use their influence with the duke of 








1 thought Cromwell was too hard- 


and cruel when necessary to accomplish his ob- 
jects, yet he was very zealous for the Protestant 


But, from the rest of this conduct, we have no 
Elizabeth. Well, mother, how did he help the 


One of the first things he did was to 
appoint a day of fasting and prayer, in behalf 
He then made known 
their condition throughout England, and called 
on all the people to give something to their relief, 
He commenced the subscription himself with two 
thousand pounds sterling, from his own.private 


It was more than eight thousand 
This sum he sent off immediately to 
ro- 
testant sovereigns of Europe, entreating® them to 


Woy, to 





| persuade him to restore the Waldenses to their 
| country and privileges. A short time afterwards, 
| the sum of thirty-eight thousand, two hundred and 
' forty-one pounds, or about one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, was raised in the kingdom of 
' Great Britain, and sent to their relief. With this, 
Sir Samuel. Morland was sent to Gengta, in 
! Switzerland, which is not far from the valf€ys of 
| Piedmont, where he remained three years, dis- 
tributing to the needy. 
Samuel. O, that was noble generosity, mother. 
I think there must have been a good deal of piety 
in England, whether Cromwell had any or not. 
Mother. I have no doubt there was.: The 
people of England had, after a violent struggle, 
just thrown off the shackles of Popery; and they 
knew how to sympathize with those who were 
under the yoke. But, as I was saying, Cromwell 
sent letters to all the Protestant Sovereigns of 





Europe. These letters were written by Milton, 
the poet. 
Elizabeth. Why, mother, I thought Milton 








spent his life in writing books. 

Mother. At this time he was Cromwell’s Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign affairs. This was a 
great advantage to the poor Waldenses: He 
was a pious man, and their distressing condition 
deeply affected his heart. It is very probable 
that it was through his influence chiefly that 
Cromwell was led to take such an active part in 
their behalf. The following touching sonnet 
which he wrote on the occasion, will show how 
he felt for them. 


‘*Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 


Lic scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
E’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 


was beginning to flow; but a large breadth of shore 
encouraged us to proceed without apprehension, as 
we soon felt satisfied of the direction of our homes. 
—The ladies of our party, however, began to be 
weary; and we were all well nigh exhausted, 
when we,reached a little enclosure upon the mar- 
gin of the sea, where the road passed round a 
single cottage. There was a strong light within. 
I advanced alone, whilst my friends rested upon 
the paling of the garden. I looked, unobserved, 
through the rose-covered window. A delicate and 
graceful young woman was assiduously spinning ; 
an infant lay cradled by her side; and an elderly 
man, in the garb of a fisherman, whose beautiful 
grey locks flowed upon his sturdy shoulders, was 
gazing with a face of benevolent happiness upon 
the sleeping child. I paused one instant, to look 
upon this tranquil scene. Every thing spoke of 
content and innocence. Cleanliness and comfort, 
almost approaching to taste, presided over the 
happy dwelling. 1 was just going to knock, when 
my purpose was arrested by the young and beau- 
tiful mother (for so I judged ‘the female before 
me) singing a ballad, with a sweet voice and most 
touching expression. I well recollect the words, 
for she afterwards repeated the song at. my re- 
quest:— 
SONG OF THE FISHER’S WIFE. 
Rest, rest, thou gentle sea, 
Like a giant laid to sleep: 
Rest, rest, when day shall flee, 
And the stars their bright watch keep; 
For his boat is on thy wave, 
And he must toil and roam,, 
Till the flowing tide shall lave 
Our dear and happy home. 











When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep; and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Red Monster that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. ‘Their moans 

‘The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The tripled tyrant; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

Elizabeth. O! how beautiful! But was that 
true, about the mother and little infants being 
rolled down the rocks together? 

Mother. Sir Samuel Morland relates that a 
mother was rolled down a high rock, with a little 
infant in her arms. 

Caroline. Did’nt it kill them, mother? O, 
how could they be so unfeeling to the little baby? 

Mother. Three days after, they were found. 
The mother was dead; but the child was alive, 
clasped in the cold arms of its mother so closely 
that it was with great difficulty taken out. 














NARRATIVE. 








THE ORPHANS. 

I was staying, about ten years. since, at a de- 
lightful Jittle watering place on the southern coast, 
which, like many other pretty objects, is now 
ruined by having had its beauty praised ‘and dec- 
orated. Our party had wandered, one sunny af- 
ternoon, to an inland village. There was amongst 
us all the joyousness of young hearts; and we 
laughed and sang, under. an unclouded sky, ‘‘as 
if the world would never grow old.”” The evening 
surprised. us at our merriment; and. the night sud- 
denly came on, cloudily, and foreboding a distant 























wandering through narrow and dimry-lighted lanes, 


storm. We mistook our way—and, after an hour’s 


found ourselyes. on the shingly beach. The tide 


Wake net, thou changeful sea, ' 
Wake not in wrath and power; 
Oh! hear Ais bark to me, 
Ere the darksome midnight lower; 
For the heart wilt heave a sigh, 
When the loved one’s on the deep, 
But when angry storms are nigh, 
What can Mary do—but weep? 
The ballad ceased; and I entered the cottage; 
There was neither the reality nor affectation of 
alarm. The instinctive good sense of the young 
woman saw at once, that I was there for an hon- 
est purpose; and the quiet composure of the old 
man showed that apprehension was ‘a stranger to 
his bosom. In.two minutes. our ligte party were 
all seated. by the side of the courteous, but inde- 
pendent fisherman. His daughter, for so we learnt 
the young. woman was, pressed upon us their plain 
and unpretending cheer. Our. fatigue vanished 
before the. smiling kindaess of our welcome; while 
our spirits mounted, as the jug of sound and mel- 
low ale refreshed our thirsty lips. The husband 
of the young wife, the father of the cradled 
child, was, we found, absent at his nightly toil.— 
The old man seldom now partook of this labor, 
‘* His Mary’s husband,” he said, ‘‘ was an honest 
and generous fellow; an old fisherman, who had, 
for five and forty. years, been roughing it, and, 
‘blow-high, blow low,’ never shrunk from his duty, 
had earned the privilege of spending his quiet 
evening. in his chimney corner; he took care of 
the boats.and tackle, and George was a bold and 
lucky fellow, and did not want an old man’s sea- 
manship. It. was a happy day when Mary mar- 
ried him, and God bless them and their dear 
child!”’ It was, impossible for any feeling heart 
not to unite in this prayer. We offered a present 
for our refreshment, but this was steadily refused. 
The honest old man put us in the nearest path; 
and we closed a day of pleasure,.as such days 
ought to be closed, happy inourselves, and with 
a kindly feeling to all our fellow, beings. 
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During my short residence at the village I have 
described, I made several visits to the fisherman’s 
cottage. It was always the same abode of health 
and cheerfulness, and smiling industry. Once 
or twice I saw the husband of Mary. He was an 

‘extremely fine young man, possessing all the 
frankness and decision that belong to a life of ad- 
venture, with a love of domestic occupations, and 
an unvarying gentleness that seemed to have 
grown in a higher station. But ease aud compe- 
tency, and luxurious refinement, are not essential 
to humanize the heart. George had received a 
better education than a life of early toil usually 
allows. Hehad been captivated when very young 
by the innocent graces of his Mary. He wasnow 
a father. All these circumstances had formed 
him for a tranquil course of duty and affection.— 
His snatches of leisure were passed in his little 
garden, or with his smiling infant. His wife’s 
whole being appeared wrapped up in his happi- 
ness. She loved him with a deep and confiding 
love! and if her hours of anxiety were not unfre- 
quent, there were moments of ecstacy in their 
blameless existence, which made all peril and 
fear as a dim and forgotten dream. 

Seven years had passed over me, with all its 
various changes. One of the light hearted and 
innocent beings who rejoiced with me in the hap- 
piness of the fisherman’s nest, as we were wont to 
call the smiling cottage, was no more. I had felt 
my sorrows and anxieties—as who has not? and 
I was in many respects a saddened man. I was 
tempted once again to my favorite watering place. 
Its beauty was gone. I was impatient of its fe- 
verish noise and causeless hurry; and I was anx- 
ious to pass to quieter scenes. A recollection of 


deep pleasure, however, associated with the neigh- | : 


bourhood; and I seized the first opportunity to 
visit the hospitable cottage. ; 

As I approached the green lane which led to 
the little cove, I felt a slight degree of that agita- 
tion which generally attends the renewal of a long 
suspended intercourse. I pictured Mary and 
several happy and healthy children; her husband 
more grave and careful in his deportment, em- 
browned, if not wrinkled, by constant toil; the old 
man, perchance, gono to rest with the thousands 
of happy and useful beings that leave no trace of 
their path on earth. I came to the little garden; 
it was still neat; less decorated than formerly, 
but containing many a bed of useful plants, and 
several patches of pretty flowers. As I approach- 
ed the house I paused with anxiety; but I heard 
the voice of childhood, and J. was encouraged to 
proceed. A scene of natural beauty was before 
me. The sun was beginning to throw a deep and 
yellow lustre over the clouds and sea; the old 
man sat upon a plot of raised turf at the well- 
known cottage door; a net was hung up to dry 
upon the rack behind him; a dog reposed upon 
the same bank as his master; one beautiful child 
about three years old was climbing up her grand- 
father’s shoulders; another of seven or eight 
years, perhaps the very same girl I had seen in 
the cradle, was holding a light to the good old 
man, who was prepared to enjoy his evening pipe. 
He had evidently been labouring in his business; 
his heavy boots were yet upon his legs; and he 
appeared fatigued, though not exhausted. I saw 
neither the husband nor the wife. 

It was not long before I introduced myself to 
the ancient fisherman. He remembered me with 
some difficulty; but when I brought to his m nd 
the simple incidents of our first meeting, and more 
especially his daughter’s song, while I listened at 
the open casement, he gave me his hand, and 
burst into tears. I soon comprehended his sor- 
rows and his blessings. Mary and her husband 
were dead! Their two orphan girls were depen- 
dent upon their grandsire’s protection. 

The ‘‘ Song of the Fisher’s Wife’’ was true in 
its forebodings to poor Mary; her brave husband 
perished in a night of storms. Long did she bear 
up for the sake of her children; but the worm had 
eaten into her heart; and she lies in the quiet 
church-yard, while he has an ocean grave! 


good, 





Beautiful, very beautiful, is the habitual inter- 


course between age and infancy. The affection 


ae 
ca 


prayed for him; he kad watched over him with aj} 
the affection of a tender parent; and it filled him 


of those advanced in life for the children of their | with joy to see his son Timothy walking in th 
offspring, is generally marked by the intensity of|truth, He remembered with joy Timothy’s pious 


love, even beyond that of the nearer parents.— 
The aged have more ideas in eommon with the 
young, than the gay, and busy, and ambitious, can 
conceive. To the holy-minded man, who wears 
his grey locks reverently, the world is presented 
in its true colors; he knows its wisdom to be folly, 
and its splendor, vanity: he finds a sympathy in 
the artlessness of childhood; and its ignorance of 
evil is to him more pleasing than men’s imper- 
fect knowledge, and more imperfect practice of 
But the intercourse of my poor old fisher- 
man with his two orphans was even of a higher 
order. He forgot his age, and he toiled for them; 
he laid aside his cares, and he played with them; 
he corrected the roughness of his habits, and he 
nursed them with all sweet and tender offices.— 
His fears lest they should be dependent upon 
strangers, or upon public support, gave a new 
spring to his existence. He lived his manhood 
ever again in all careful occupations; and his 
hours of rest were all spent with his beloved chil- 
dren in his bosom. 

Excellent old man! the blessings of heaven 
shall be thy exceeding great reward: and when 
thou art taken from the abode of labor and love to 
have thy virtue made perfect, thou shalt feel, at 
the moment of parting, a deep and holy assurance 
that the same Providence which gave thee the 
will and the abilily to protect thy orphans, shall 
cherish and uphold them through the rough ways 
of the world, when thou shalt be no longer their 
protector, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON XIV. 

2 Timotny, 1:1—5. “Paul an Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
will of God, according to the promise of life which is in Christ 
Jesus. To Timothy, my dearly beloved son; grace mercy and peace, 
from God the Father, an? Christ Teens owe Tard. I thank God, 
whom | serve from my forefathers with pure conscience, that, with- 
out ceasing, 1 have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 
day. Greatly desiring to see thee; being mindful of thy tears, that 
I may he filled with joy; when I call to remembrance the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also.” 

In what an affectionate manner does the Apos- 
tle Paul begin this letter to Timothy; he calls 
him his own son, his dearly beloved son. He 
wishes him the best of blessings; not riches and 
honours, but grace, mercy and peace. Not the 
good things that this world can give, but the bet- 
ter blessings that come from God and Christ. 

Your parents, my little friends, may wish you 
grace: but it is only the grace of God that can 
make you happy. It is his mercy in Christ Jesus, 
that must pardon all your sins; and it is the peace 
of God that must keep your hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus. These are the blessings the Apos- 
tle Paul wished to Timothy; and we earnestly 
wish, children, that God would thus bless you. 
The Apostle not only blessed Timothy, but he 
prays for him: though he is at a distance from 
him, he does not forget him, but prays for him 
night and day. 

This was the best way in which he could show 
his love to Timothy. He knew it was God alone 
who could make him truly good and happy; and 
he knew that God would hear and answer the 
prayers of his servants. And will you not go to 
your parents, and ministers, and ask them to pray 
for you? to bear you upon their hearts before 
God? The prayers of the upright are his delight. 
He is a God, hearing and answering prayers; 
and you have reason to hope that their prayers 
will descend in blessings upon your heads. 

What was it, my little friends, that made Tim- 
othy so beloved by the Apostle Paul? It was 
because he feared the Lord from his youth. The 
Apostle had been Timothy’s first instructer in the 








gospel of Christ; he had instructed him, and 


grandmother Lois, and mother Eunice; and he 
rejoiced to see the same faith and piety in their sop 
And there is nothing, my little friends, can give 
the ministers of the gospel greater pleasure than 
to see you, children, imitating the faith and piet 
of your parents. It delights them when they can 
tell you they remember with what tenderness they 
instructed you, prayed for you, and wept over 
you; it fills them with joy to see the very image 
of those pious parents in you. They rejoice to 
think that when they are gone to heaven, you will 


fill their places in the church, and in the world, 


And they exhort you as the Apostle did Timothy; 
that you continue to remember and practice the 
things you have learned. For your parent’s sake, 
for your minister’s sake, for your own sake, we 
pray you to contirue to grow wise unto salvation, 


— 








LEARNING. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
DECEIT. 
Al Conversation between Helen and Sarah. 


Helen, with her friend Sarah, had just left the 
door of the school room, and commenced their 
walk homeward, when the following conversation 
commenced. 

Sarah. Well, Helen, don’t you think I got off 
finely to-day? Ido feel so glad that I did not 
lose my place. I really thought I should. 

Helen. I remember that you told me, in the 
morning, you had scarcely looked at your lesson, 
and as you were called immediately to recite upon 
entering the school room, I certainly was afraid 
that you would fail. But 1 suspect that you knew 
a little more about your lesson than you was aware, 
as you succeeded so well. 

Sarah. No indeed! I was entirely unpre- 
pared for the recitation; and if it had not been for 
Eliza, I should have been sadly off. I think she 
was very kind. 

Helen. Pray what did Eliza do? 

Sarah. What did she do? Why she did the 
very thing; she told me the answer to every ques- 
tion that came to me, and she did it so skilfully, 
I don’t believe a girl in the class suspected her, 
and I am sure our teacher did not. 

Helen Well, I think I should feel as sorry as 
Eliza had you lost your place, but I must confess, 
I think such a method of retaining it wrong. 

Sarah, Well done, Helen! I really should 
think that I had committed a sin, you look so seri- 
ous! But you will certainly say it was kind in 
Eliza to assist me, rather than have me disgraced. 
I know you would have done as much for me, if 
you had had the same opportunity. 

Helen. I have received too many proofs of 
Eliza’s obliging disposition not to know that she 
is very kind; yet, that does not alter the matter, 
I do not think it right to deceive our teacher, and, 
for that reason, in such a case, I should not assist 
even you. 

Sarah. Well, I think you are a great deal too 
particular, if you would make a fuss about such a 
trifle. As to deceiving our teacher, you know he 
always seems pleased when we have a perfect re- 
citation. 

Helen. I think that a poor reason for deceiving 
a teacher, because he is pleased when his scholars 
do well.—But you say I look serious—I feel seri- 
ous, it is a serious matter. Do you recollect our 
topic at the Sabbath School a few weeks ago? 
remember that you had more proof texts than any 
one in the class. 

Sarah. Yes, I remember perfectly, and now 
I suppose you would look still more sober, if I 
was to tell you the way I came to Live more than 
any one else; but I am sure I did’nt mean any 
harm. A 

Helen. 1 shall never forget that exercise. 





Before, I should have been fille with horror, if 
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ny one had accused me of falsehoods; but after 
a careful examination of the subject, together with 
the remarks of our teacher, I was very much as- 
tonished to find in how many ways I had practiced 
deceit. My convictions, I trust, were not without 
repentance; and, though I am aware, that, from 
the force of habit, reformation will be difficult, 
yet, seeking grace to help me, I am determined, 
to overcome the habit. 
Sarah. Well, I'm sure I despise a falsehood 
as much as you can; but I don’t think that such 
alittle thing, as repeating an answer to a question 
after another, or of repeating a few texts, ever 
hurt any body. 
Helen. It might not hurt any body else, but it 
did hurt you. Oh, Sarah, don’t call it a little 
thing, for it is sin, and there can be no such a thing 
as a liltle sin; it is not a little thing to sin against 
God. 
Sarah. Well, Helen, if Iam as guilty as you 
say, who is free from guilt in this matter? I am 
sure I don’t know of any body. 
Helen. No matter, Sarah, what others do, let 
us do right, that we may secure a peaceful con- 
science, and, more than all, please God. 
Sarah. This time, I’ll be honest enough to 
confess, I am half convinced you are right.—But 
there—I liked to have passed my own door. Good 
morning, Helen. Helen. Good morning. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 5. 
I hope, dear young friends, that so far from 
being tired of the subject under consideration, 
you have searched the Scriptures daily for the 
purpose of gaining all the knowledge you can of 
the heavenly world. Upon eternal life, I wish 
you to place your thoughts: and the reason why 
I wish you to meditate much upon heaven is, that 
you may feel the desirableness of securing an inher- 


itance there; that you may at once enter the path 
that leads to life. 


Some suppose that the language of the Bible in 
regard to heaven is all figurative. But this need 
not trouble you. If the language is figurative, 
you may rest assured, that the ideas which it con- 
veys to your mind of that blessed world are not, 
in the least, too exalted. The figures are indeed 
bright and glorious, yet they shadow forth but 
imperfectly the glory and the brightness of the 
Christian’s home. If it is represented as a city, 
itis a city adorned with whatever is most precious 
and beautiful. Its streets are of gold; its walls 
of precious stones; its gates of pearl. The river 
of life with its crystal waters is there, flowing from 
the throne of God; and on its banks flourishes the 
es of life, with its healing leaves and monthly 
ruit, 

The worshippers of Jugernauth make pilgrim- 
ages of thousands of miles for the purpose of vis- 
iting the city of their god; a city in which every 
species of crime and wretchedness abound. Led 
on by the hope of gaining the favorable notice of 
this Moloch, they submit to the greatest hard- 
ships, they expose themselves to the greatest 
dangers; but alas! all their gain is woful disap- 
pointment. For miles around this idol’s seat, 
their bones are thickly strown. 

If to obtain a view of Jugernauth these poor 

agans submit to such sufferings, will not you 
strive to obtain the purity of heart which will enti- 
tle you to the sight of God (see Mat. 5: 8) and to 
adwelling with him in the New Jerusalem for 
ver and ever? In this delightful city will the 
followers of Christ reign through unending ages. 

heir bodies are no longer subject to disease or 
Weariness, for they are made like the glorious 
body of their Lord. Unfading beauty adorns 
their features, ever increasing gladsomeness irra- 
diates their brow. Here are those assembled 
Who have. washed their robes and made them’ 
White in the blood of the Lamb. Thev were not 


now their rest, and sweeter in proportion to the 
toils and hardships through which they have passed. 

But the inhabitants of this city are not idle; 
they serve God day aud night. On earth, when 
sin mingled with all they did, they considered his 
work glorious and honourable; how much more 
glorious and honourable, when they can serve 
him without sin, without weariness!—Of the na- 
ture of this service, 1 wish you to form as clear 
conceptions as possible. 

If Xenophon, a heathen philosopher, in the 
midst of his delights, had this grief, that he thought 
there was no place in the upper world for those 
diversions, commonly deemed innocent, and if he 
could utter, from the sincerity of his heart this 
maxim, ‘‘ That wise souls should early commence 
those exercises which will last forever; exercises, 
pure and eternal as spirits,”? ought not you, who 
are blessed with a revelation from God, early to 
commence those exercises in which you hope to 
spend eternity? 

If you hope to be admitted into the New Jeru- 
salem, you certainly must regard it with peculiar 
interest, you must look upon it as your future 
home. You will desire to learn the language and 
to become acquainted with the employments of its 
inhabitants. Do you desire to have a right to the 
tree of life which grows in the midst of this city? 
If you overcome, the right will be yours. The 
Saviour has promised it. See Rev.2:7.  D. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 7. 
Father, will you please to talk with me about 
Daniel a little while? 
Yes, my son, we will talk about him. 
know why he was put into the lions’ den? 


Recanse_he praved to God three times » day. 
when the king had said that nobody must pray for 


thirty days. I wonder that he dared to pray. 
Can you repeat the verse you learned this 

morning, my son? 

‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to 

hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.”’ 
Well, do you think Daniel should have obeyed 

the king, when it would displease God? 

No, father, but I should have been afraid of 

the lions. 

Perhaps you would have been, but I hope you 

will never do wrong, for fear of displeasing others. 

You must never forget that verse. 

I will try to remember it.—Don’t you think 

Daniel was glad when it was morning? 

' Probably he was, but I think he was happier 

all night than the king was. 

The king did not sleep at all. Father, do you 

think the lions’ mouths were as large as a whale’s 

mouth? 

I think not. 

Could a whale have swallowed Samson. 

Probably he could. 

I should not think he could, if Samson was 

strong enough to tear a lion in pieces. I don’t 

think a whale could have swallowed Goliath, do 

you, father? 

Perhaps he could not. Goliath was very large. 

Was he a great deal taller than uncle Benja- 

min? 

Yes, my son, he was nearly twice as tall. 

Then he was almost twelve feet high. 

He is said to have been eleven feet and four 

inches. high. 

Then he was almost twice as long as the sofa, 

when he lay down, was’nt he, father? 

He was, my son. 

Who told you how high Goliath was, father? 

I read about it in the Bible, and in the Bible 

Pictionary. 

Who wrote your Bible Dictionary ? 


Do you 





ashamed of their Saviour while on earth, and now 
® has exalted them to the highest honours. 


! 


were willing to suffer reproach for his name, vet INGENUOUSNESS. 
now he acknowledges them as heirs with him to 


an incorruptible inheritance. Ineffably sweet is tle Henry, as he ran into the house from the gar- 


‘Where is mother—where is mother?’ said lit- 


den, with the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

‘What do you want with mother?’ said his fa- 
‘ther, who met him. 
| ‘Oh! I eated a currant—I eated a currant, and 
| she must whip me—she’ll have to whip me, for I 
told her I wouldn’t.’ 

Little Henry had not been well, and his mother 
jtold him not to eat any fruit without asking her 
permission. 

In a moment of temptation, he had transgressed, 
, but immediately he saw his fault, and repented, 
and confessed it, and acknowledged that he de- 
served punishment. 

Does not every little boy and girl who reads 
this, love little Henry for confessing his fault to 
his mother? And will they not do the same, not 
only to their parents on earth, but to their heav- 
enly Father, who is even more ready than earthly 
parents to receive and forgive repenting children? 

‘Oh, mother!’ said the same little boy, some 
days after, ‘I am so hungry, and Sally says there 
is no bread in the house.’ 

‘I know it my son,’ said his mother, ‘and you 
can’t have any yet.’ 

‘Won’t you give me one of those cakes?’ 
(His mother was rolling out some biscuit.) 

‘They are not baked.’ 

‘Oh, I can bake it on the shovel, in a minute.’ 

‘No, you cannot;’ replied his mother, ‘ but if 
you will go away, like a good child, as soon as I 
take them from the oven, I will call you and give 
you one and one for each of your sisters and 
brother.’ 

Now some little bad children would have cried, 
and said—‘ I want it now, I want tc bake it my- 
self—I will have it.’ 

Or jothers would have said—‘Ah, you won’t 
do any such thing, I know.’ 

But little Henry said—‘ Thank you, mother, 
thank vou for such 9 gand promicos I know youll 
call me.’ And he ran out in the yard to play. 

When the cakes were done, he came in at his 
mother’s call, holding out his little apron, (quite 
sure of his mother’s word,) to get ‘one for father 
and all the children.’ 

O, that all children, and grown people, too, 
would learn thus to believe in, obey, and trust the 
promises of their kind heavenly Father, who, when 
he refuses them any thing, always does it for their 
good, and if they will believe his promises and 
mind what he tells them, and come at his call, 
they will find him true to his word, and he will 
give them for the blessed Saviour’s sake, more 
than they can ask or think. [ Youth’s Magazine. 








Written Ser the Youth’s Companion. 
ANSWER TO PUSSY’S LETTER, 


My pear Morner Tassy,—I was really very 
happy to hear from you, for indeed I had been 
very homesick. Every thing is so still and quiet, 
there is nobody to play with me, and I am so lonely 
here. I often think if I could only come back 
again to the house where you live, I should not 
fret if the children did stroke my fur the wrong way 
and pull me about by my ears. As to the ‘‘ ball 
of yarn” you spoke of, I never gel a chance to run 
after it, for my mistress always keeps it in her 
pocket when she knits; and I should as soon think 
of running into the fire, as getting up in her chair 
or on her sofa, (when any body is in the room to 
see me, at least.) You need not be troubled about 
my habits of neatness, for she has me washed 
regularly twice a week, and I am suffering at this 
moment with a dreadful rheumatism in my left 
paw, from my last ducking. I took a severe cold, 
but I do not dare to sneeze, without putting both 
paws over my mouth, lest I should wake her up 
in some of her many naps—Cat-naps I’ve heard 
her call ’em, but I don’t know what for, for I’m 
sure a cat is a beauty to her, when she is asleep! 








It was written by a man whose name is Alex- 


They ander. 


When she goes out of the parlour, I venture to 
take a run across the room and play with the fringe 
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Youth’s Cempanion. 





of the table cloth, or jump up and catch the bell 
tassel between my teeth; but I was soan punished 
for this last frolic, for Betty came running in, and 
when she found she had been smoothing down her 
checked. apron for nothing, she gave me a terrible 
blow with her broom handle, just as if 1 meant to 
call her. I'm sure she would. be the last person 
on earth I should want to see, for when she washes 
me, she always keeps me under water till I’m half 
stifled, and it’s: my private opinion that she’ll be 
the death of me yet, 

As to my education, I don’t know but I shall 
make a very good. mouser by and bye; but I was 
so frightened the other day trying to catch a great 
rat, that nearly caught me, that I’m afraid I sha ’t 
have courage to try again very soon; but if I was 
to spy a very, very little mouse, I don’t know but 
I should venture to pat him a little with my paw, 
just to see how he would take it. I have plenty 
to eat, but if I had’nt, I stand so much in fear of 
Betty, that it would be as much as my life was 
worth to steal anything. 

My mistress has a friend, a maiden lady, just 
like herself, who comes to drink tea with her once 
a weck, and I’m always so glad when she comes, 
for she has such a budget of news to tell, all about 
the folks in the village—who’s married and who is 
going to be married, and what Squire such a one 
said, and how much Miss Flirt gave for her last 
new bonnet.—However, though ’tis quite a treat 
for me, I suppose it would’nt interest you much, 
so I won’t repeat it. 

As to acquaintances, I’m not allowed to go out, 
so I can’t make any. The other day, when I was 
left alone, I jumped on the top of the chair; and 
peeping out of the window, I saw a very pleasant 
looking cat on the shed; but I could’nt get out to 
see her, so I only mewed a how d’ye do, and she 
walked away. I heard my mistress say something 
about a little girl, who was coming to see her. 
I’m sure it would delight me of all things; but if 
they keep the poor thing as tight as they do me, 
I shall pity her. But I must sav good bye now. 
Do write me again,svon, and give my love to my 
little brothers and sisters. 


Your affectionate daughter, Kirrty. 








MISCELLANY. 
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Juvenile Industry and: Benevolence. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
Dear Sir—I read in the Companion, not long since, 
a letter froma boy. requesting you to inform him how 
cheap you could afford him a copy of the Companion, 
and your answer. Now [ want to tell all my young 
friends how I'can pay for my little paper, and if they 
live in the country, and cannet get it other ways, let 
them doas I do. In the summer, before and after 
school, I gather strawherries, whortleberries, and rasp- 
berries, and carry them to.the manufacturing village 
and sell them. Yet I have other uses for money he- 
sides the little paper; I belong to the Lady’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and some other benevolent associ- 
ations, and this year for the first time I gave a little for 
the support of the little Greek. paper in Palestine. I 
see the paper has stopt for want of funds; I hope we 
shall all try to do all’ we can to enable Mr. Brewer to 
print the little paper again, for the benefit of the 
Greek children. Remember, if you love God with all 
your heart, you will: love the Heathen and try to help 
yhem, and when you have done all your duty, how 
heppy you will.feel. Kary. 








An Obedient Son. 


A few days ago, a boy run along in a hurry and says 
to. another: smaller boy, “Come Ben, go with me.” 
Benjamin mildly said, ‘Have you:asked my maif I 
may go?” ‘* No,” was the reply. ‘* Weil,” says B., 
**T will go and ask her.” ‘ No, no,” says-the other, 
 ] won’t wait if. you do, for I know she won't let you 
aie “ Well then,” says Benjamin, “I will not go.” 

enjamin was one of the boys who would not play on 
the Sabbath last year, as mentioned in the Companion 
soine time since. [ Communicated. 

[This is an example worthy of imitation.— Ed. } 





he Little Nephew,. 
William lived with his uncle and aunt, by whom he 
was greatly beloved. ‘They loved him because he was 
their nephew; and because he was a very pleasant 





child. But God called him home to himself, when he 
was only seven or eight years old. 

His auut said he was very fond of the Sabbath 
School; and that he used to read his Bible every day, 
and seemed to love it more than any other book, 

Another thing which interested his uncle and aunt 
very much, was, when he read the Bible, he would 
ask questions about whatever he did not understand. 

When he was about six years old, he was one day 
reading the hundred and nineteenth Psalm. As he 
came to the sixty-second verse, where it says, * At 
midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee,” &c., 
he stopped, and read it over several times; und then 
said, ** Aunt, who is this that says, he will rise at mid- 
night, and give thanks 2?” 

Tt is David, my dear,” said his aunt. 

William thought a moment, and then said, * Aunt, 
is it the same David who killed Goliath, with a sling 
and a stone??? cs 

She told him it was, 

The little hoy then sat a long time, and seemed to 
be thinking about something that troubled him. At 
length he said, ‘* Aunt, do Christians rise at midnight 
to give thanks to God ?” 

She told him she supposed all Christians did not: 
“but,” said she, ‘if they are awake, they can give 
thanks without getting up.” 

William was again silent; and still seemed to be 
thinking about David’s rising at midnight; and he still 
looked troubled, Again he asked, ‘* Aunt does uncle 
rise at midnight to give thanks?” 

She told him she believed he did not. 

He then seemed quite easy, when he found that his 
uncle did not rise at midnight: for his uncle had heen 
a minister for many years; and William believed that 
he was a very good man; and if no one could be a 
Christian, unless he rose at midnight to give thanks, 
he knew his uncle would do so, for he certainly was 
a Christian. Now William, alihough he did not get 
up at midnight to pray, could still hope, as he had 
done before, that he loved God and was a Christian, 

[Agent’s Note Book. 





The Little Girl and the Sailor. 


One day, a wicked and profane sailor, who belonged 
to a ship then lying in the port of New-York, meta 
pious little girl in the street, and tried to hurt her feel- 


ings by speaking some very bad words to her. But 
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girl looked very earnestly into his face, and ina very 
solemn manner warned him of the sin and danger of 
despising the mercy of God; and ended by saying, 
“Remember, you must meet me before long at the 
judgment-seat of God.” So severe a reproof from so 
little a girl pierced him to the heart. He was ashamed 
and alarmed, and could not go any further in search 
after his sinful pleasures, hut went back immediately 
tohisship. There he tried to forget the solemn words 
of the little girl, but he could not. All the time he 
thought he saw her severe look, and heard the awful 
words, ‘* You must meet me before long at the judg- 
ment-seat of God.”? The more he thought of it, the 
more terrified he was. Sometimes he felt so angry at 
his little reprover, that he thought he would try to 
find her again, and kill her! His conscience gave him 
no rest day or night. But in a few days, his hard 
heart was melted by the grace of God, and he was 
enabled to believe in Jesus Christ, and to give his 
heart to the Saviour. Then his terror was gone, and 
he found peace and rest to his soul. And he is now 
an humble Christian. How happy that little girl will 
be, when she meets that once wicked sailor in heaven, 
and joins with him in singing “ the song of Moses and 
the Lamb!” [ Youth’s Friend. 


A Child’s Dying Request. 

A distinguished Professor in one of our American 
Colleges, had a little daughter taught in the Sabbath 
School, who, while yet a child, was made sick unto 
death. ‘The father’s heart was bound up in his daugh- 
ter; and as he sat by her bed-side, in deep anguish, 
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just before she died,—she put her little pale hand with- 
in his, and said, ‘‘ Pa, I have one request that I want 
you should grant, then I shall die happy.” ‘* What 
is it, my child ?? asked the father. Looking earnestly, 
she said, * will you do it, Pa??? “ Certainly, my child,” 
was the reply. Still looking on her father with most 
affectionate anxiety, she asked again, “ will you, cer- 
tainly?” The grieved parent could scarcely say, ** my 
dear, your Pa will do it.” ‘* Ther, Pa, Tome you 
should spend all the rest of your life in leading sinners 
to love Jesus Christ.” ‘The proud man was overcome 
—wes melted into deepest penitence. He sought that 
Jesus whom his daughter loved, and found Him. 
Now, this man stands in the American.Church, the 





acknowledged instrument of the conversion of.a thou- 
sand souls, [Mother’s Magazine, 





* 
The Lake. ¥ 
Hast thou seen the pure lake, smooth and anrofiled: 
how.clearly doth it reflect the bright heavens above. 
with every little fleecy cloud that floateth thereon! 
Hast thou seen the same lake when ruffled by the 
wind?) Or liast thou disturbed the sleeping waters with 
a stone,so that circle after circle hath spread along upon 
the surface?) How was the bright picture,—the blye 
heaven, ani the fleecy cloud,—bedimmed and broken! 
That lake, methinks, is the emblem of the renewed 
soul, which,in the peaceful hours ef retirement and 
prayer, hath something of a better heaven impressed 
upon it. Alas, when ruffled by earthly passions, when 
disturbed by the business and vanity of the world, how 
is the fair vision broken, the fervor and the divine de. 
light, and the holy sweetness gone! [Emblems, 
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POETRY. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Lines to M. T. H., aged 6 years,* 
Young and healthy tho’ thou be, 
Mary, death is ever near;— 
Tho’ his form thou ean’st not see, 
His call thou soom may’st hear. 


Where is safety? do you ask, 
Is there not a place to flee? 
Yes, and *tis no heavy task— 
Hide in Him who died for thee. 
Hark, he calls: —*‘ Let infants come 
Many of them dwell above:” 
Haste, my daughter, seek a home 
In his gracious arms of love. 
Your Farner, 
* When this little birth-day token was written, Mary 
stood by my elbow, the picture of health, vivacity and 
sprightliness. She was amiable, intelligent, detiful—in a 
word, all that fond parents could wish. Little indeed, did 
T expect that the last Jine of the first verse would before 
another birth-day bea sad reality. Butalas! my little daugh- 
ter never saw another. May the readers of the Companion 
remember that their lives may be as uncertain. 











Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO MY CHILDREN. 


Come, my loved ones, gather round me, 
Come and share a FATHER’S kiss; 

Suyful that this hour has found me 

In the Nursery, * full of bliss.” 


Look and see your MoTHER smiling, 
Happy in your childish glee: 

Still your FaATHER’s stay beguiling, 
All your sprightly plays to see. 
Mark her smile—see how it brightens 
That fond face you love so well; 
And in me, so sweetly heightens 
Joys that now my bosom swell. 

Let no future hour of sorrow 

Cloud her brow by your misdeeds;— 
But each following to-morrow 


Add fresh joy as it succeeds. Para. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SAVIOUR’S INVITATION, 
How lovely is the sound 
Of our Redeemer’s voice, 
He says to every dying man 
Make Heaven your only choice. 
While open is the door 
To Heaven’s eternal-rest, 
Come speed you on the way 
To mansions of the blest. 
The Saviour now invites, 
Oh what a happy boon 
To hear him still to say,. 
** Oh come, there yet is room.” 
He now holds out his arms,. 
Oh now obey the call; 
Nor let him plead in vain, 
He lived and died for all. 
Tri Movntals. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


** Renounce all other gods, but only Me, 

And to no image how the heart or knee. 
Take not the awful name of God in vain, 
Nor e’er his holy Sabbath day profane. | 
Honor thy parents, and thou long shalt live; 
Commit no murder, but all wrongs forgive. 
From filthy lusts keep soul and body free, 
Nor steal tho’ pressed by dire necessity. 
Against thy neighbor ne’er false witness bear, 


Nor covet goods in which thou hast no share.” 








